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ABSTRACT 



This study considered whether occupational groups 
can be discriminated by unigue patterns of antecedent characteristics 
of an academic and non-academic nature. Statistical materials about 
family background, educational status at matriculation, and 
in-college data were assembled and coded on quantitative scales for ? 
groups of Yale graduates: (1) the Classes of 1931 and 1932, (2) the 

Classes of 1935 and 19 q7 , and (3) the Class of 1959. The most recent 
occupational information available about each graduate was coded 
according to an occupational code. Of the 25 occupational categories 
large enough for analysis in terms of the antecedent data, 5 had 
statistically unigue patterns of matriculation and in-college 
characteristics. These were: (1) chemists and physicists, (2) 

engineers, (3) college teachers, (4) lawyers, and (5) salesmen. Nine 
discriminant variables were identified, ^hese included: (1) age, (2) 

father’s occupation, (3) mother's occupation, (4) score on SAT, (5) 
senior year averaqe qrade, (6) scholastic honors received at Yale, 

(7) involvement in . fraternities, (8) academic, snorts and social 
clubs, and (9) dramatics, publications and musical organizations. 
There was too much overlap, however, to predict later membership in a 
vocational group. (AE) 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



In 1961 Burnham became interested in the substantial amount 
of background and in-college information that Yale had accumulated on 
its undergraduates starting in 1927, when a cumulative record-keeping 
system was inaugurated. In addition, the College Entrance Examination 
Board* s Scholastic Aptitude Test, required of Yale matriculants, had 
been administered for the first time in the previous year. On most 
matriculants College Board scores were available, along with diverse 
background data of both an educational and a personal nature; in-college 
information included cumulative data of an academic and extracurricular 
nature. Postgraduation records of most Yale classes were also available 
by which to follow careers of former students; and Alumni Directories 
had been published periodically. Unique data appeared to be available 
for analyses of the results of a well known psychological measure and 
also of other measures of educational status. 

A small pilot study of the academically highest 3 percent 
(n = 25) and lowest 3 percent (n = 25) of matriculants in a Yale class 
of the early 1930's was carried out relating college data to subsequent 
careers. Because the two extreme groups were so markedly unlike in 
academic promise, it would have been surprising if no differences in 
career patterns had emerged. The results of this pilot study led to the 
formulation of the hypothesis that after a substantial period of time 
following graduation from college, some occupational groups are 
characterized by sufficiently unique patterns of antecedent measures 
(both academic and nonacademic) to permit their identification from 
data available at graduation. In this context we mean identification 
of membership in an occupational group and not prediction of degree of 
success . Degree of success might be implied, however, in the assumption 
that a person engaged in an occupation three decades after graduation 
from college must have been achieving a sufficient amount of success to 
have survived in it that long. 

With this hypothesis in mind, we reviewed the literature and 
became more fully aware that of all the studies involving college 
students, college graduates, and occupational groups, relatively few 
long-range studies involved the analysis of so-called "hard" data; only 
in the present century have any sizeable amounts of "hard" data involving 
reliable educational and psychological measurements been accumulated. 

The annotated bibliography in APPENDIX A, which we present instead of 
the more conventional but in this case less appropriate review of the 
literature , reveals how few studies have been concerned with data gathered 
over a span of several decades, have involved the statistical analysis of 
"hard" data, and, most strikingly, have replicated the analyses. 

We examined our data pool to identify the antecedent measurement 
data that were available and to explore the possibility of replicating an 
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analysis on additional populations. Follow-up data were found to vary 
from class to class because no uniform pattern had been followed in 
the published class histories; some classes provided better records 
than others. But with uniform in-college data, it was possible to 
replicate by selecting classes with fairly uniform bodies of post- 
graduation material so that this study would not be restricted to the 
customary short-range academic criteria. We concluded that the amount 
of overlap between our plan for this study and others which have been 
reported is very slight. 
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CHAPTER ? 



METHOD 



Statistical materials regarding family background, educational 
status at matriculation, and in-college data were assembled and coded on 
quantitative scales for three groups of Yale graduates which totalled 
3577: (a) the Classes of 1931 and 1932; (b) the Classes of 1935 and 

1937; and (c) the Class of 1959. These data will be referred to as 
predictor variables, of which there were twenty-six for the two earlier 
groups and twentv-nine for the Class of 1959. 

From published materials, the most recent occupational 
information available about each graduate was found and coded according 
to a specially designed occupational code. 

To identify occupational groups which were characterized by 
unique patterns of predictor variables, Fisher r s discriminant function 
analysis was applied to the data. Each occupational group was analyzed 
in relation to two standard samples of its parent population. Statisti- 
cally significant results were checked against total class populations 
from which the vocational group data were eliminated. 

Predictor variables that contributed most to discrimination 
were identified. 

Correlational and two group discriminant function analyses 
were used to determine the extent to which the occupational groups so 
identified differed from each other. Characteristics of each discriminant 
occupational group were graphed according to its deviations from the 
total class means of each of the predictor variables. 

Discriminant function techniques were applied to determine to 
what extent membership in an occupational group couxd be determined from 
the predictor variables. 
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CHAPTER 3 



RESULTS 



The early characteristics of five occupational groups formed 
sufficiently unique patterns to result in their identification by 
Fisher’s discriminant function analysis: (a) chemists and physicists, 

(b) engineers, (c) college teachers, (d) lawyers, and (e) salesmen. 

For each of these five categories, significant F values were found in 
at least one of the parent groups and were replicated with some con- 
sistency in either one or both of the remaining class groups. To 
these may be added a sixth: a nonvocational group of men employed at 

the highest occupational level (i.e., top-policy makers). 

The five occupational groups were also found through correla- 
tional analysis to have had statistically significant earlier character- 
istics which differentiated them in most instances from each other; the 
extent to which each differed from the others varied markedly however. 

On the basis of relative contribution which each of the twenty- 
six predictor variables made to differentiation between occupational 
groups and standard samples, nine were found to contribute most within 
each class population and must consistently across the three class 
populations: (a) age, (b) father’s occupational level, and (c) mother's 

educational level, all at che time of the student's matriculation at 
Yale; (d) the student's score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test taken 
before matriculation at Yale; (e) his senior year average grade and 

(f) the scholastic honors he received at Yale; and his involvement 

(g) in fraternities and societies, (h) in academic, sports, and social 
clubs, and (i) in dramatics, publications, and musical organizations. 

With the exception of the three academic measures, a high degree of 
independence and stability and considerable consistency over the three 
populations were found among the nine variables . 

Despite significant differences in predictor variables between 
the five occupational groups and their parent populations, the degree 
of overlap in the two distributions would lead one to make a serious 
error if he relied solely on these antecedent data to predict membership 
in a particular occupational group. 
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CHAPTER 4 



DISCUSSION 



Examination of the cumulative records of Yale classes that 
had matriculated since 1927 revealed large bodies of information about 
family background and educational status at matriculation and in-college 
data regarding academic achievement, scholastic honors, and participation 
in extracurricular activities. With the hope that we might locate 
clusters of antecedent measurement variables which might be analyzed so 
as to reveal important relationships with career status, we sought to 
identify classes with common kinds of data. It was found feasible to 
assemble statistical material on three sizeable groups of undergraduate 
matriculants : 

1* The combined Classes of 1931 and 1932, which had matriculated 
in 1927 and 1928. 

2. The combined Classes of 1935 and 1937 which had matriculated 
in 1931 and 1933. 

3. The Class of 1959, which had matriculated in 1955. This 
class represented a relatively recent postwar group with 1964 follow-up 
information available on the occupations reported by members of that 
class . 



The matriculating populations in these three groups were large. 
The percentages subsequently earning their Bachelor’s degree varied from 
77 percent to 90 percent. For purposes of having a uniform body of data 
with which to work, the actual study groups were limited to degree 
recipients, hereafter referred to as degree groups. TABLE 1 summarizes 
the basic population, statistics. 

Prematriculation and in-college data were coded on quantitative 
scales where possible and twenty-six predictor measurement variables were 
found to be available on the earlier classes and twenty-nine possible 
predictors on the most recent class. TABLE 2 lists these prospective 
predictor variables along with pertinent information about the maximum 
and minimum values of the coding scale used with each. Also shown are 
the number of cases in each category for which no data were available. 

One bit of information not revealed in TABLE 2 concerns the 
Class of 1959. The records for these matriculants did not contain anything 
about the item, '’number of siblings. 11 This particular class, however, in 
contrast to the earlier ones, lived for three years under the residential 
college system with its full complement of college-associated extra- 
curricular activities. It was possible, therefore, to develop four 
additional scales reflecting amount of involvement in residential college 
activities. These four scales, when added to the 25 others also available 
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TABLE 1 



POPULATIONS 





Combined 
Classes of 
1931 & 1932 


Combined 
Classes of 
1935. & 1937 


Class of 
1959 


Total 


Year of Matriculation 


1927 ; 1928 


1931 ; 1933 


1955 




Matriculants 


1720 


1664 


1000 


4384 


Non -Graduates — 


327 


379 


101 


807 


P >gree Recipients 
("Degree Group") 


1393 = 81% 


1285 = 77% ' 


899 = 90% 


3577 = 
82% 


2 / 

Standard Sample #1 — 


278 


254 


179 




2 / 

Standard Sample #2 — 


281 


261 


181 





1/ Includes a few cases about whom the records reveal no information. 

2 J A 20% sample drawn systematically to comprise those degree recipients with 
“ identification numbers ending in 0 or 5, (i. e. xxO; xx5). Similarly for 
Standard Sample #2 (xxl; xx6). 
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on the two earlier groups, totalled 29 variables used in the Class of 
1959 analyses. Since none of these four additional scales (residential 
college activities) made a significant contribution to later differentia- 
tion between the career groups, they have been omitted from TABLE 2. 

Next we secured as recent information as possible about each 
of the 3577 degree recipients who comprised 82 percent of the 4384 
matriculants in the three groups chosen for the study. The major source 
for such information was the published biographical sketches which the 
former students themselves had supplied for class histories published 
at various intervals following graduation, but in 10 to 15 percent of 
the cases information was secured from telephone, street and professional 
directories. The intent was to establish the individuals most recently 
reported occupational involvement.* 

On the basis of information so gathered, an occupational 
classification and coding scale was developed (see APPENDIX B) and each 
graduate was classified according to his most recently reported occupa- 
tional status. In the total context of all occupations in which people 
in this country are engaged, those represented by Yale alumni tend to 
be relatively concentrated in the higher-level business and professional 
categories. For this reason, many occupational codes including that of 
the U. S. Employment Service were found not suitable and therefore, a 
three-digit code was developed specifically for the present research. 

This coding scheme provided for 1200 different categories, some of which 
were later combined to form a two-digit code reflecting the related 
occupational groupings in which the majority of the graduates could be 
classified . 

TABLE 3 lists some 25 of these occupational categories and 
the populations found in each. In addition, there is the category of 
"no occupation" indicating that no information could be found about these 
individuals or that they may have died within perhaps a decade following 
graduation. Another substantial group (Code 98), listed as "not coded 
otherwise in Column 63-4 n indicates that many graduates were engaged in 
a variety of occupations but with so few being represented in each that 
it was impossible to secure meaningful categories for purposes of analysis. 



* Recency of career information in approximate number of 
years since graduation: 



Class Groups 





1931 & 1932 

or 


1935 6c 1937 

°/ 


1959 

7 


10 Years (five years for 1959) 


to 

2.1 


to 

2.1 


to 

87.8 


20 Yea?;s 


12.0 


5.4 




30 Years 


83.1 


84.0 




1962 Alumni Directory 


2.8 


8.2 


8.1 


No Information 


0.0 


0.3 


4.1 




100.6 


100.0 


100.0 
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